ot the plane before we docked. Then we went out to breathe
the fresh, salty, fishy-smelling air, stretch our legs, and see'
the sights. The airport was full of Canadian, British, and
American airmen from the planes which ferry steadily back
and forth across the North Atlantic. You felt you were
getting close to the fighting front, even though several
thousand miles of ocean still stretched between Newfound-
land and Europe. Here, everyone was engaged, in one
way or another, in getting on with the war. The little town
was crowded. People spoke matter-of-factly about hopping
from continent to continent.

Recalling letters from England and tales of food shortages
over there, I did some prudent shopping and emerged
triumphantly with a watch, which I had forgotten to get in
New York, two pounds of butter, and a dozen eggs. I
tried to buy some lemons, which I knew were regarded in
England as extinct, but they were extinct that day in
Newfoundland also.                                                          *

The local paper announced that the Germans were
retreating in Italy. Good! The invasion of Europe was
believed to be very near now. And it was reported that
Roosevelt would run again. I wished my chances of
holding my seat (in the plane) were as good as his,

After lunch and the arrival of the Pan-American Clipper,
bringing more passengers bound for England, I was assured
there was a place for me on the plane leaving at one-fifteen.
I told Ernest Hemingway:

**Your beard is now safe from British invasion.'*

For the next eighteen hours, during eight of which I
slept soundly, we flew so high, sometimes at an altitude of
eight thousand feet, that there was nothing to see but
clouds. How strange was the knowledge that far below